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parasitus is a fine irapa irpoo-SoKtav for cliens (cf. 126-38, and especially 

the mention of clientes in 132; in 132-34 throughout clientes is subject). 

Now, Juvenal in Nullus iam parasitus erit! is dealing with a grievous calamity. 

But, since he is repeatedly a sophisticated rhetorician lost in the exuberance 

of his own verbosity, or, to paraphrase Friedlander's admirable account, in 

his Einleitung, 48-50, has extraordinary tangental capacity, he passes at once 

to Sed quis .... sordes, with its very different tone. The whole passage, 

then, runs thus: "Soon, oh woe of woes, there will be no parasite (client)! — 

But thank the gods for that! no one could stand being a parasite (client)!" 

It goes without saying, however, that Juvenal is not alone in allowing 

incongruous elements to slip into his verses. There are striking instances, for 

example, in Seneca's Medea: see my note on Seneca's Medea 350-60 in the 

Classical Review, XVII, 46. I noted there also that in writing regio deserta 

siti in Aen. IV. 42 Vergil had allowed his narrative instinct to betray him 

into introducing something out of place in his catalogue of the difficulties and 

dangers besetting Dido's realm, and that soporiferum, the epithet of papaver 

in Aen. IV. 486, falls under the same general category. 

Chaeles Knapp 
Columbia University 



ON ARISTOTLE'S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS vii. 7. 1149 b 31 ff. 
The accepted text reads: 

8(4 icol t4 0r)pla oSre ctiippova otre d/c6Xa<rra \4yop.er dXX' f) /card pxra.<pop&.i> /coi 
rf tiki (ft?) SKus dXXo irpAs cStXXo Suupipa yivos t&v £<pwv vfipei Kal trivapMplg. Kal rip 
iratupiyov ehai ■ 06 yhp ?x« irpoalpeaiv o68i Xoyurnbv, dXX' ^{Ar-r»)/te rijt (piaeas, S)<nep 
ol paiv6pevoi tu>v i.v6piinrav. 

I think that the context here requires us to read ovSe i£i<rri)Ke for dAAo. 
But whether I am right or not in that conjecture, there are difficulties in the 
passage which the accepted interpretations only gloss over. 

Aristotle is demonstrating that aKoAaoros and o-oU^pcov do not, in the 
proper sense of the words, apply to animals. The yap clause gives the 
reason, and has as Andronicus Rhodius saw, no reference, of course, to the 
virtual parenthesis oAA' 17 . . . . cfvai, which may therefore be pro- 
visionally ignored. The grounds, to anticipate, are briefly two: animals 
neither (1) possess deliberation nor reason, nor (2) can they even be spoken 
of as beside themselves or out of their (natural) wits like madmen. This 
reading yields the sense required by the context, and is subject to only slight 
objections, which will be explained away in the sequel. The received text 
sounds plausible, but is really impossible, I think. I see but one way to 
defend it. We may assume that yap does after all refer in very elliptical 
fashion to the clause dAA' rj . . . . dvat. The meaning then would be 
that exceptionally lewd or voracious animals may be metaphorically spoken 
of as aKoXaara like madmen, because they do not possess reason but have 
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degenerated from nature. This, however, is a desperate remedy, for it 
assumes that normal animals possess irpoaiptxrvi and A.oyi<r/tds, which is not 
the fact, and which Aristotle denies by implication in the next sentence: 
lAarrov hi tfrjpioTT/s KaKias (kiukov) <pofttpa>Ttpov Si- oi yap BU<p6apTai to /3fA- 
ticttov, anrirep iv tiS avOpmrrw, a\A' ovk e\ti. That is, the savageness of the 
brute is less of an evil than moral turpitude, but a more terrible thing. For 
the best part is not corrupted, as happens in man, but (the creature) does 
not possess it. This is surely an affirmation that animals lack Aoyio-juds 
and Trpoaipecris altogether. 

The commentators, modern and ancient, never quite face the difficulty. 

Grant says: "It is not quite clear what is meant by e£io-Tr)Kt ttj<s tpvo-fo)?." 
Fritsche gives no light. The Greek paraphrasts betray uneasiness. Aspasius 
Writes: &XX' i^ia-TfjKt, <j>i]0-i, tt/s <£v<t£(DS, Tovrio-Tiv ioiKt rots i^arTrjKocn Trjs 
<£weo>s Kal paivop.ivoi's rmv avOpwirtov, and this is virtually Grant's explan- 
ation. The Anonymus says: oi tovto <pr)<nv on !£<o tt)s <pvo-tws tov SXoyov 
eysvovTO koI XoytKrjv ipvcriv (Xafiov, aXX' on. to. Or/pw. «oi/cacri rots lito-T-qicoo-i 
•rijs tpvcrtios rrroi paivop-ivon. Heliodorus paraphrases dAAei irdvTrj rrji (f>vo-to>s 
Tavrr)s a<peo-Tt]Ktv, a>o-7r£p oi paxvopjaioi t<1v avBpumuiv and this is the interpre- 
tation of Andronicus Rhodius, who uses the same words. Stewart (II, 186) 
comments thus: 

0-4<TTriKC rijs <)>i<rtm, Sxrvep oi iiaivbixevoi r&v ivBpilnrav — Ramsauer is wrong, I 
think, when he makes TotaCra ytvy rdv &a>v the subject of ^<rri;/te, and adds — 
"Cogitatur igitur generalis quaedam omnium animalium sana natura, a qua non- 
nulla genera (irap&, <piaiv) degeneraverint." The subject of c^eerijice is the same 
as that of ?x c ' in the line above — viz., t& Bripia — all brutes generally, and the 
meaning is that the normal condition of brutes resembles that of madmen in being 
without the consciousness of those limits which define the 'nature' of rational 
beings. The term <pi<rtus must be regarded as coloured by its proximity to 
vpoalpetriv and XoyuTpAv, just as Qwucai above is coloured by its proximity to 
ivOpibirivai. 

Stewart then cites the Paraphrase and the Aldine Scholia. 

Burnet (p. 317) comments as follows: "dXA.' i£io-T7)Ke k.t.A. This goes 
closely with d n o\uk Suuptpa k.t.X. The negative sense of Sinc/xfpei justifies 
aKXd. The meaning is that exceptionally lascivious, destructive, and omni- 
vorous yh/t) are irapa. (pvo-iv or Tipwra. For the phrase i^io-rao-Oai t»}s <pvo-£o>s 
in this sense, cf. Hist. An. 488 b 19 yewaiov to py liio-Tapxvov Ik t^s avrov 
cpW£<i)S, Rhet. 1390 6 28 e£icrra.Tai ra £v<pva yevq £is pavuiutrcpa tjOt). Aristotle 

is thinking, then, of animals that have "run wild" or degenerated. He 
cannot mean to say that all brutes i$€o-TT)Ke -riji </>vo-£<os, as Stewart says." 

But all these renderings either attribute impossible meanings to words 
or evade the main difficulty. 'E£«rr?7K£ t»}s <£vo-£ws does not mean Tavnjs 
t)}s (pvo-tuii nor ?otK£ Tots £^£<TTrjKocrt. And i£eo-Ti)Kt cannot mean iravr?; 
a<pio-Tr)Ktv in the sense proposed. It is uniformly employed by Aristotle 
to denote not the total original absence of a quality, but the defection or 
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degeneration from it, the loss of it by deterioration or temporary IxtrTatrts. 
His employment of the word may be illustrated by Cicero De Finibus ii, 
11. 33. "bestiarum vero nullum iudicium puto. quamvis enim depravatae 
non sint, pravae tamen esse possunt"; and by Eusebius Praep. evang. vi. 
10. 4 : icat rjv iroAAa a8r) liSicrdaA. ■q/uv tS>v f <aun> aTtva rrjs ipvcrcoys /j.rj 8vva.fi.tva 
iKtTTrjvai -irokvv 0av//aoytov 7rapacrj(«rv i/uv i&uvaTO. 

Burnet's examples do not, I think, justify his interpretation. The 
first, Hist, animal. 488 6 19, is a general definition of yevralov and has 
little relevance. The passage Rhetor. 1390 6 28 does not refer to animals 
at all but to families of men, and merely says that the degeneracy of the 
clever families leads to instability and excitability of temperament — mad- 
ness, in short. But I find no evidence that Aristotle did speak or could have 
spoken of whole species of animals as irapa <f>wnv or ripara. Nor have the 
species of which he is thinking "run wild" or degenerated. They are wild 
by nature, and the suggestion that they have "run wild" is merely an 
unconscious endeavor to lend plausibility to the meaning assumed by Burnet 
for iiia-rr/Ke here. He is right in his final statement that Aristotle cannot 
mean to say that all brutes c&br^Kc t^s <£ixre<os, and that is what necessitates 
some such emendations as that which has been proposed. 

Aristotle's meaning, then, is that madmen may in a sense be said to be 
not cruMppovts or sound-minded because they have lost reason; animals may 
not, except by a still bolder and different metaphor because they never had 
it to lose. 

But it will be said that Aristotle does not regard mad men either as 
in the proper ethical sense of the word axoXao-Toi. That is true, and it is 
an objection to the proposed reading, but not, as we shall see, an insuperable 
one. Strictly speaking, the axoXao-Tos or licentious man is he who in full 
possession of deliberative reason pursues the pleasures of the axparrp, the 
incontinent, because the corruption of his (moral) nature sets before him 
a wrong re\os. And the madman who has lost reason is like the brute, 
oKohwros, only in the metaphorical sense. But this subtlety is not and 
could not be consistently observed. In the last analysis the aKoAao-Tos 
himself owing to his judicial blindness ([/«/] Sp0o8o$ctv ircpl t})v ap\V v ) nas 
been deprived of right reason (1151 a 19). Aristotle recognizes that in 
common parlance aKparys and cucdAao-ros are often synonyms (1145 6 16) 
and practical ethics is perhaps more concerned with the two kinds of axpaaw. 
called aa-Oevcuii and ttpimire.ia according as the incontinent act is or is not 
accompanied by (the opportunity for) deliberation (1150 6 19). Now the 
incontinent under stress of sudden or overwhelming desire are (like madmen) 
tKCTTaTiKoi (1151 a 1) and this use of eKorariKos irapa tov opObv Xdyov is 
loosely extended to include also the other kind of incontinence, atrOevcia, 
where deliberation is possible but reason is overcome in the end (1151 a 21, 
1145 6 10). Thus iKtrraTiKos is carelessly employed for these three kinds 
of failure of reason: (1) madness, (2) dxpao-ux due to surprise of irresistible 
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■n-ddcK, (3) dxpatna generally where reason yields even after deliberation to 
imOv/xia or iraBos. The only case which it does not cover is the ultimate 
metaphysical problem of the obscuration of reason in the cucoAaoros in 
relation to the right apprehension of the reAos. In this general sense of the 
words, then, Aristotle could say that animals are not properly trw^pova or 
the reverse, because they neither have reason nor have lost it, e£«m;Ke. 
The addition oWep ol /uuvo/uvoi is precisely the kind of careless writing 
that meets us throughout Aristotle. It directs our attention to the more 
specific meaning of iiiarr/Kc or eKo-TariKos when only the broader meaning 
is in point. Or we may express the same criticism differently by saying that 
fmivo/jLtvoi. is an unfortunate illustration because though the incontinent 
are in a sense mad, and the madmen may more fittingly be denominated 
incontinent and licentious than the brute, yet strictly speaking the term 
oKoAatrTos applies to neither. 

Paul Shoeey 
University op Chicago 



